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Mr. KEAN, 
(With a Portrait.) 


We had last month a melancholy 
task to execute in detailing the story 
of the ill-fated woman whose Por- 
trait thenembellished our work. With 
very different feelings do we sit down. 
to narrate the particulars of Mr. 
Kean’s progress through life. In the 
former instance it fell to our lot to 
describe a career, which, though com- 
menced amid the brightest prospeets, 
terminated in cheerless obscurity ; 
but, we have now to record a grati- 
fying example of the elevation of a 
man of genius, from the depths of 
poverty, to the highest elevation of 
fame and affluence. May his progress 


Dramatic Sketches. 


attack made by Rees, which was 
ehiefly levelled thereat. The mother 
of Mr. Kean was a natural daughter 
of the celebrated George Saville 
Carey ; and one of his sisters oc- 
easionally performs at various Pro- 
vincial and Minor Theatres, under 
the name of Carey. His mother, we 
believe, is still living. 

The father of young Kean not 
being in the most flourishing circum- 
stances, Edmund was destined, at the 
very tender age of three years and 
nine months, to contribute somewhat 
toward his own support; and was 
accordingly employed. by the Drury- 
Lane Company, who were then per- 
forming at the Opera-House and 


Haymarket, during the rebuilding of 


their own Theatre. His début took 
place on the 3lst. December, 1791, in 
the character of a Sleeping Cupid, in 
““Cymon.” As he grew older, he 
became the representative of Pages, 
&e.; was noticed by the actors, as a 
child of promising abilities ; and, in- 
fluenced probably by the specimens 
of mimicry with which he had been 
amused by his uncle, he was accus- 
tomed Lo recite speeches from “ Lear,” 
“ Richard the Third,” &c. after the 
manner. of the most popular per- 
formers of those characters. At this 
period, though his.face was remarkably 
pretty, his limbs were ill-shaped ; 
and, to counteract indications of de- 
formity, he was accustomed to wear 
irons upon his legs. 

In this humble sphere, Master 


continue as brilliant, to its close ; 
and not set in clouds and darkness, 
like that of her we have alluded to. 
Edmund Kean was born in Lon- 
don, on St. Patrick’s day, March 17th, 
1788. His father was Aaron Kean, 
a taylor, (or, as some say, a builder,) 
brother to one Moses Kean, a noted 
mimic and ventriloquist of the last. 
century, who, in the year folowing 
that which gave birth to our hero, 
fell under the lash of the imitative 
powers of a brother mimic, Mr. Rees, 
in an Interlude produced at the Hay- 
market Theatre for the benefit of C. 
Bannister, under the title of “ Thim- 
ble’s Flight from the Shop-board.” 
Moses Kean, tike his brother Aaron, 
Was originally a tailor, and had lost 
a leg ; but, as neither of these cir- 
cumstances were fair objects of ridi- | Kean remained for two or three years, 


cule, the audience disapproved of the during which time the most important 
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character he sustained was that of 
Falstaff’s Page. Wheuhe had reach- 
ed his fifth year, the faults of his figure 
began in some degree to disappear ; 
but, he shortly after quitted Drury- 
Lane, the cause of which has been 
thus detailed by one of his biogra- 
phers. The anecdote, if true, is cer- 
tainly most curious. —In the per- 
formance of “‘ Macbeth” at the opening 
of the new house in March, 1794, 
Mr. Kemble, in order to give greater 
effect to the Cauldron-Scene, had 
resolved that the “ black spirits and 
white, blue spirits and grey,” should 
be brought before the audience ; and 
anumber of children were accordingly 
appointed to personate the said gen- 
try. Amongst these was Kean, who, 
just as Macbeth entered the Cavern, 
made a false step, and being, on 
account of the irons on his legs, 
unable immediately to recover himse!f, 
he fell against the boy who was next 
him; he jostled his neighbour ; and 
the whole scene was thrown into 
confusion. Kemble, who mortally 
hated the slightest breach of decorum, 
was highly disgusted. “ 'These things 
must not be done after these ways, 
else they will make us mad,” exclaim- 
ed he; and desired that the children 
should be introduced no more. The 
unfortunate cause of this disaster 
was shortly after removed from the 
Theatre. 

He was now put to a school in 
Orange Court, the birth-place of 
Holcroft, where he did not discover 
any remarkable quickness of intellect. 
To the kindness and attention of 
Miss Tidswell, of Drury-Lane Theatre, 
he was much indebted at this juncture. 
Fortunately for him, he, by some 
chance, attracted the notice ofa lady 
named Clark, residing near Canter- 
bury, by whom his fondness for 
theatricals was warmly encouraged ; 
and the writer of this Sketch has 
frequently seen him perform charac- 


ters on a temporary Stage, fitted up 


at this lady’s town-house j 


n Caroli 

Place, Guilford Street. He was thes 
called Master Carey. His friends 
have asserted that his patroness placed 


him at Eton; but, if such was the 
case, we have reason to think that he 
did not remain there long, or that he 
profited little by his classical studies, 
His inclination for a player's life 
made him regardless of all other pur- 
suits; and at the age of sixteen he 
obtained an engagement at the Bir- 
mingham Theatre, where he performed 
Hamlet, Shylock, and other parts, 
with some success, still retaining the 
name of Carey ; nor are we acquaint- 
ed with the exact period at which he 
discarded it for that of Kean. He 
was next engaged, for twenty nights, 
at Edinburgh; and afterwards per- 
formed at many of the principal 
towns in Scotland, England, and 
Ireland. In the latter country he 
was married. The idle stories which 
have been related of him during this 
period of his life, we shall not insult 
our readers by repeating; they are 
most of them evident fabrications ; 
and, as we are not able to distinguish 
the true from the false, the best thing 
we can do is to reject the whole. 
That he underwent the hardships and 
privations of a stroller’s life, in all 
their severity, is, however, well 
known; and this must render his 
present state of affluence doubly 
grateful to him by comparison. In 
the “ Provincial Correspondence” of 
“ The Cabinet,” of August, 1809, i 
a curious article from Swansea, 10 
which the name of our hero fre- 
quently occurs. The performance of 
“ Catharine and Petruchio” on the 
23rd. of June, is noticed : Petruchio 
by Kean. On the 2oth, @ Balls, 
“got up by Kean,” called The 
Savages,” was produced and 
played Captain Faulkner 10 po 
Way to get Married.” On the 28t ; 
The Savages” was repeated 
Kean personated Osmond, 1” T 
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Cxstle Spectre.” Onthe Sth.of July Kunko, in the piece abovementioned, 
be is noticed as having played Rolla, called “ The Savages,” which is 
and Mrs. Kean Cora, her first ap- founded upon “ La Perouse.” Mr. 
pearance. On the 10th, (when the Arnold, to the credit of his taste, im- 
performances must have terminated mediately formed a most favourable 
about four in the morning,) “ The — estimate of bis powers ; invited him 
Exile,” “ Two Strings to Your Bow,” to breakfast with him the following 
“Raising the Wind,” and “ My morning; and (though not expressly 
Grandmother,” were represented, in authorised by the Committee to doso) 
the first of which Kean was the Duran. — concluded an engagement with him 
Throughout this letter, nota word is for three years ; for the first of which 
said in praise of Kean. How little he was to receive eight guineas per 


did the writer suspect that, ere the week; for the second, ten; and for : i Ai 
lapse of five years, the island would _ the third, twelve. It is said that, t I) : 
ring from one extremity to the other, — upon his arrival in London, the Com- t Te 
with the fame of the man be thus mittee were induced by his appearance fF Hine. § 
slightingly noticed! Weunderstand — to form so very humble an opinion of taal i 
that Kean was the compiler of many his probable powers, that they severely ye 


little pieces, in the companies he be- lectured Mr. Arnold upon the addi- 
longed to. In 1811, he produced, — tional and useless expense with which 
fur his own benefit, at Carlisle, a he had rashly burthened the property 
Melo-drama called “* The Cottage of the Theatre. 
Foundling.” The affairs of Drury-Lane at this 
On the opening of Drury-Lane in time were in the most deplorable con- . 
1812, he applied to the Committee dition. The attraction caused, during 
for an engagement, but was informed _ the first season, by the novelty of the a On 
that the establishment was already building, and some other adventitious a K 
completed. Hle was therefore com-  circuinstances, had totally ceased ; all 
pelled for a time to continue his pro- the new performers, and the whole of 
viucial avocations ; but, chance soon the novelties produced, (except the 
after brought about, what all his Spectacle called “ Illusion,”) had 
endeavours had been unable to ac- been unsuccessful; the management 
complish While performing at Ex- was despised, and the house was de- 
eter in the winter of 1813, he was serted. Irretrievable ruin appeared 
seen by Dr. Drury, who, struck by to be rapidly approaching; when, the 
his rare talent, wrote to Pascoe appearance of Kean, as Shylock, on 
Grenfell, Esy. upon the subject, re-- the 26th. of January, 1814, completely 
commending that a trial at Drury- changed the aspect of affairs. We 
Lane should be granted him. Mr. have heard that he selected this cha- 
Grenfell consulted with Mr. Whit-  racter for his débit, for the sake of 
. bread, and the other members of the — the dress, in order to avoid the ridi- 
Committee ; and it was resolved that cule which the Committee predicted 
Mr. Arnoid (then nominal Manager would be directed against his figure. 
of the Theatre) should be dispatched The house, on the night of his first 
to Exeter, to report upon tbe cor- performance, was thinly attended ; 
rectness of Dr. Drury’s judgment. for, repeated disappointments had 
Mr. A. accordingly proceeded thither; taught the town to look for nothing ; 
but, upon his arrival, he found that but incapacity in the candidates for 3 ie 
Kean was performing at Dorchester; fame put forward by the sapient Com- 
he followed him, and saw him play mittce of Management. The select 
Octavian, and afterwards the part of few, however, who witnessed his first 
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attempt, spread about town the in- 
telligence of his merit ; a full house 
consequently honoured his second, 
and every subsequent performance of 
Shylock ; and his triumph was soon 
after consummated by his appearance 
in Richard. Having thus accom- 
panied Mr. Kean to the very summit 
of professional renown, we shall con- 
clude this article with a few memeran- 
da relating to him ;—trifling, yet not, 
we trust, wholly destitute of interest :— 

Previous to his engagement at 
Drury-Lane, he had been in treaty 
with Mr. Elliston for a situation at 
one of that gentleman’s numerous 
Theatres. Mr. E. spoke of the pos- 
sibility of his giving as much as two 
pounds per week to a man who could 
do everything, but wished for a little 
time to deliberate, ere he completed 
so tremendous an engagement. While 
he hesitated, Mr. Arnold stepped in ; 
and thus Elliston saved two pounds 
a week, and lost Kean. He, how- 
ever, did not part with bim quietly ; 
for, when Kean, who was some time 
in London before be made his debit, 
applied at the Drury-Lane Treasury 
for his second week’s salary, he was 
told, to his great surprise, that he had 
no claim upon that Theatre. The 
cause of this was explained by the 
receipt of a letter from Mr. Elliston, 
filled with those high-toned expressions 
for which that gentleman is so re- 
markable, reminding Kean that he 
had engaged him. This led Kean to 
tefer to the correspondence which 
had passed upon the subject; and as 
it appeared that it contained nothing 
decisive, he was re-instated in his 
salary at Drury-Lane. 

Upon his splendid success in Ri- 
chard, the Committee cancelled his 
original articles, and granted him a 
new engagement, for five years, at 
sixteen pounds per week, during the 
firstyear ; eighteen, the second ; and 
twenty, the last three. He certainly 
well merited this ; for, though Drury- 


Lane was built to hold about £639 
only, he generally brought £700 into 
the Treasury nightly. Numerous 
presents were made him by private 
individuals ; Mr. Coutts, in particu. 
lar, presented him with a valuable 
watch ; and his friendship was courted 
by many of the first men in the coun. 
try. For such companions, however, 
he evinced no great predilection; 
and has preferred passing his hours 
in the society of more congenial 
souls; the O.P. and P.S. and the 
Coal Hole appearing to possess greater 
charms in his eyes, than the libraries 
of the learned, or the drawing-rooms 
ef the fair. His first benefit, on 
which occasion he played Lwke in 
* Riches,” produced him the un- 
precedented sum of £2,000; the 
usual expenses of the house having 
been remitted, and his admirers 
having in general paid handsomely 
for their places. He has now £40 
per week. 

Of his style of acting we have so 
often spoken, (particularly in our 17th 
Number,) that we have left ourselves 
nothing farther to say upon the sub- 
ject. The following list of the cha- 
racters he has hitherto performed in 
London, will sufficiently evince the 
versatility of his talents. He was 
the original representative of those 
which have this mark prefixed.— *#* 

1814. 
Jan. 26th. Shylock.—February 12th. 
Richard the ‘Third. — March 12th. 
Hamlet.—May sth. Othello.—May 7th. 


Tago.—May 25th. Luke Riches.”)— 
Nov. 5th. Macbeth.——Terat 7. 


1815. | 
Jan. 2nd. Romeo.—Feb. 13th. Reuben 
Glenroy, (“Town and Country.”)— 
March 9th. Richard the Second.— 
April 22nd. *+¥* Egbert (Ina.”)— 
April 29th. Penruddock.—May 24th. 
anga, and Abel Drugger.—June 20th. 
Leon.—July 4th. Octavian.—Nov. 6th. 
Bajazet.—Dec. Sth. Duke Aranza 
Dec. 14th. Goswin, (‘ Merchant 0 
Bruges.” )——Torat 12. 


1816. 
Jan. 12th. Sir Giles Overreach— 
March 9th. Sforza, Duke 
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4an.’)—May oth. Bertram.— 
Kitely.—Oct. 2eth. Timon 
of Athens.—Nov. 23rd. Sir E. Morti- 
mer.—— 6. 


1817, 

Jan. 20th. Oroonoko.—Mareh sth. 
#+* Manuel.—May 14th. Eustache de 
St. Pierre—May 26th. Achmet and 
Paul, Paul and _Virginia.”)—Dec. 
gond. Richard, (Richard Duke of 
York.”)——Torat 6. 

1818. 


Feb. sth. *+* Selim, (“ Bride of 
Abydos.”) April Jew 
of Malta.”)—May 6th. Young Norval. 
—June ist King John.—June sth. Alex- 
ander the Great and Sylvester Dagger- 
nood.—Oct. 22nd. Orestes, (‘* Distress- 
ed Mother.”)—Dee. 3rd. ¥4-* Lucius 
Junius, Brutus.”)——Torat 8. 


1819, 

Feb. 15th. #4* Engene, (“ Switzer- 
land.”)—March 9th. Hotspur.—March 
*+* Malwvesi, Dwarf of 
Naples.”)— May 13th. Omreah, 
(* Carib Chief’?)—May 31st. Rella, 
and Diggory, (‘* All the World’s a 
Stage.” )—— Torat 6. 


1820. 

Jan. 25th. Coriolanus.—March 2nd. 
Isaac, (* Hebrew.” )—April 24th. King 
Lear, — May 29th. ¥*4+¥* Virginius, 
(“ Virginias.” )——Torat 4. 


Of these, his Shylock, Richard the 
Third, Othello, Richard the Second, 
Bertram, Lucius Junius, Lear, and 
Overreach, are certainly the most 
excellent. The impression made by 
him in the latter part was so great, 
that, at the suggestion of Mr. Ox- 
berry, the Members of the Committee 
of Management, and most of the 
D.L. Company, (except. Dowton,) 
entered into a subscription to pur- 
chase him a golden eup, in testimony 
of the admiration his performance had 
excited. It was manufactured by 
Hamlet the goldsmith, after an an- 
lique vase in Warwick Castle, and 
inscribed with a quotation from Mas- 
singer, and the names of the donors, 
amounting to upwards of fifty indi- 
viduals, On the 25th of June, 1816, 
it was presented to him, in the 
Theatre, by Mr. R. Palmer, then 


Father of the Stage, who addressed 
him as follows : 
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**To make any individual comment, 
after what has been unanimously 
expressed by the donation, would be 
superfluous; but, believe this, you 
cannot feel more satisfaction in re- 
ceiving the Cup, than / have pleasure 
in presenting it, by desire of the 
Ladies and Gentlemen, whose names 
are heresubscribed. Permit me to give 
you this Cup, wishing you health, 
happiness, and long life to enjoy it.” 


Subjoined is the reply. We know 
not which to praise the more, Mr. 
Kean’s English or his Latin. Both 


of them excite our warmest admira- 
tion:— 


GENTLEMEN—If ever I lamented 
a want of eloquence, it is on the pre- 
sent occasion, when I feel how incapa- 
ble L am to reply to my friends in the 
— and brilliant language they 
ave used. I cannot but jameot my 
deficiency, and express my pleasurable 
feelings in the dictates of my heart. 
Gentlemen, it is not hyperbole, when 
I declare that this moment is the 
roudest of my existence in public 
avour. There has been, there is, 
there will be those that bold an equal, 
perhaps superior share; but, the su- 
periority L have gained in the attach- 
ment of my brother professionals, I 
will resign to no one. It has ever 
been my study to maintain their good 
opinion; and, this token of regard [ 
proudly conceive a testimony of the 
success of my endeavours. As true 
feeling, I humbly consider, can be 
expressed in few words, I shall endea- 
vour to be as brief as possible; but, I 
must be deemed insensible, if 1 did 
not express how fully I appreciate the 
honour conferred on me, in the pre- 
sence now, and past attentions of, 
Mr. Patmen, the Father of the Stage. 
A certain prejudice generally exists 
in favour of early impressions, parti- 
cularly the veteran who can remember 
the old, and acknowledged superior 
school. The respect they owe the 
memories of a Garrick, Barry, and 
Crpser, makes them consider them 
alwaysaliveand present; consequently, 
1 must say, the approbation of a man 
who has trod the boards with those 
whose fame must live for ever, is 
the ne plus ultra of dramatic com- 
mendation. Still, I say, I should 
receive that truly valuable donation 
with diffidence, did not my heart 
whisper me, that my professional suc- 
cess but gratifies me so far as it pro- 
cures me the means of serving those 
who may not be equally fortu- 
nate; nor can envy, however violent 
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against me, refute a bold asseveration 
—Exaltoto non mutando. I conclude, 
Gentlemen, with offering you, indi- 
vidually and all, my sincere thanks ; 
assuring you that it shall always be my 
study to preserve your good wishes ; 
and that the action of this bour is 
engraven on my heart, and will live 
there, memoria in eterna.” 

It should be observed, that the 
Editors of some of the newspapers 
translated this speech into English, 
before they printed it; but we are 
assured that Mr. Kean delivered it 
exactly as it is given above. 

Mr. Kean bas had two children, 
one of whom died the day he was 
engaged by Mr. Arnold for Drury- 
Lane. ‘The other (a son) is still 
living. It is generally understood 
that Mr. K. is of a most humane dis- 
position, and is ever ready to contri- 
bute to the relief of distress.* It is 
also creditable to his good sense that 
he is not, like too many of his brother 
performers, ashamed of the humble 
stations through which he bas passed ; 
and does not “ forget the little cow- 
boy that whistled o’er the lea.” A 
pleasing anecdote is related of him, 
which proves this. Shortly after his 
arrival in London, just as he had 
retired from the Stage in a scene of 


* Vide Vol. I. p. 164. 


“ Richard the Third,” and whilst the 
thundering applause of the house was 
rushing after him like a torrent, he 
saw one of the inferior performers, 
dressed for an underpart of the Play 
of which he was the hero.—“ Do you 
remember me, my friend ?” said Kean 
tohim. The poor fellow, startled at 
the question, answered, “ No, Sir, 
I apprehend I cannot claim the ho- 
nour of having ever been known to 
you.”-—“ You mistake,” replied Kean ; 
“ don’t you recollect, when you played 
the part of at the Haymarket, 
that a little boy bore up your train? 
I was that little boy.” 


Ikean’s great success induced the 
Covent Garden Managers to bring 
forward Young in the same parts, as 
his opponent, who certainly played 
Richard, Hamlet, &c. with great ex- 
cellence; but, at that time, no one 
was listened to, or thought of, but the 
Drury-Lane hero. ‘The rivalry, how- 
ever, gave rise to four lines which 
deserve preservation ; and with which 
we shall conclude our article :— 


“ Whence has this mighty contest 
sprung 

Young and Kean, and Kean 
and Youne? 

“ Since, to a letter, it is seen 

‘“ That Kuan is young, and Youneis 
keen.” 


OOOO 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE, 
April 29th. Zl Don Giovanni—La Rose. 
May 2nd. Il Flauto Magico—Le Mar- 
chand d’ Fsclaves. 
May 4th. (ist. time.)— 
La Rose, (Mad. Bellochi’s Benefit.) 


At length, the managers of this 
house have contrived to bring forward 
a somewhat attractive novelty; and 
though the early part of the Season 
was sadly dulland unproductive, there 
now appears to be some probability 
that asuccessful termination will com- 


pensate for the luckless commence- 
ment. This new Opera is a composi- 
tion of Rossini’s, and the music is far 
more rich, scientific, aod original, than 
that of any other piece of his we have 
heard performed in this country, with 
the exception of “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia.’ The characters were cast 
as follows :— 


“Uncredi Madame Bellochi 
Orbazzano.....Sig. Angrisanl 
Argirio......... Sig. Torr! 
Roggiero...... Sig. Deville | 
Amenaide......Signora Corl 
Isaura........Signora Mori 
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The story appears to be borrowed 
from one of Voltaire’s Tragedies, with 
thesubstitution of a happy catastrophe. 
The hero was played excellently well 
by Bellochi, whose first air, ** Juche 
accendi,” (a well-known favourite at 
our Concerts fur some time past,) en- 
raptured the audience. ‘This part is 
certainly the lady’s masterpiece, and 
she looks quite as engaging in man’s 
attire, as in that of her own sex, if 
she thinks that any compliment. The 
indulgence of the audience was re- 
quested towards Signor Torri, who it 
was said had undertaken the part of 
Argirio at a very brief notice, in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of 
Bianchi, to whom it had been allotted, 
We are sorry that we cannot offer a 
more favourable opinion of Torri’s 
powers than that which we expressed 
when he made his debat, two or three 
months since. The house was well 
attended. 


May 6th. Jl Don Giovanni—Le Mar- 
chand d’ Esclaves. 
May vth. [bid~—Adolphe et Matilde. 
Our readers will have observed-that 
in our lists of performances at this 
house, we do not mention the Diver- 
tissements. The fact is, that as the 
Bills scarcely ever assign a name to 
these Interludes, we are at a luss how 
to register them; andone piece of the 
kind so closely resembles another, that 
there is seldom any opportunity for 
remark afforded us. A trifle produced 
on the present evening, under the title 
of La Néce Chinoise,” differed in no 


respect from its numerous prede- 
vessors. 


May 13th. Jl Tancredi—La Rose. 

The bills which announced this piece 
for Bellochi’s benefit, asserted that it 
would “positively be performed on that 
night only.” Such assurances, how- 
ever, are only made to be broken ; and 


as it seemed likely to be attractive, the 
manager was induced to bring it for- 
ward on the ordinary nights of per- 
formance. The event has answered 
his expectations. We have heard that 
another proof of Italian rapacity has 
been afforded on this occasion. Bel- 
lochi’s articles of engagement con- 
tained a clause, which stipulated that 
she should not be called upon to per- 
form a male character, and the mana- 
ger has accordingly been obliged to 
purchase her consent to wear the 
breeches, to the tune of one hundred 
guineas a night. On this second re- 
presentation, Bianchi sustained the 
part criginally assigned to him; and, 
Mori being ill, /saura was played by 
a Miss Rymer, one of the chorus- 
singers. 


May 16th. Jl Taneredi—Le Marchand 
Esclaves. 

May 19th. /bid—Ibid. 

May 23rd. I[bid—Adolphe et Matilde. 


DRURY-LANE. 


April 27th. King Lear—Quaker. 
April 28th. Jbid—Jew and the Doctor. 
April 29th. Ibid—Of Age To-morrow. 
The “ Innkeeper’s Daughter” was 
to have been the afterpiece this 
evening, but its performance was 
prevented by a singular circumstance. 
On the musicians taking their places 
in the orchestra, they were surprised 
to find that the whole of the music 
had been stolen; and as it was in 
MS. the loss could not be supplied. 
In this dilemma, Russell begged the 
audience would allow “ Of Age To- 
morrow” to be substituted ; but this 
arrangement was not acceded to with- 
out much clamour, which afforded Mr. 
Elliston ahappy opportunity of holding 
forth upon the subject, and appealing 
to the “ respectable portion of the 
audience to protect him from insult.” 
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May Ist. King Lear — Shakspeare 
versus Harlequin. 

May 2nd. Ibid — Ibid. 

May 3rd. /bid—Tue AND THE 

Devit, (Ist. time.) 

For the first time since the com- 
mencement of the present manage- 
ment, we have to notice the produc- 
tion here of a new piece, possessing 
some small degree of merit. The 
story has little novelty. A lively 


~ young Sicilian widow (Miss Kelly) 


resides in the adjoining house to as 
lively a young Englishman, (Elliston) 
for whose person she has an inclina- 
tion. By means of a concealed door, 
(a new idea) which opens from her 
house into his chamber, she forwards 
to him sundry billets-doux, and plays 
him various tricks, which he is al- 
most inclined to impute to the agency 
of the Devil. Twice she is on the 
point of being detected, and twice 
her ingenuity saves her. The ter- 
mination, of course, is matrimony. 
Much of the humour of the piece 
depends upon the gentlemau’s valet, 
played by Harley, who is amusing, 
but somewhat too extravagant. Mrs. 
Bland has a pretty song, and the 
whole passes off very pleasantly. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that Miss 
‘Kelly plays admirably, but we wish 
she would not sing: it is almost the 
only thing in which she does not 
excel. Elliston grows antique, and 
ought to give up the personation of 
gay young fellows, though we know 


not who is capable of satisfactorily 
filling his place. 


May 4th. King Lear — Shakspeare 
versus Hurlequin. 

The second performance of “ The 
Lady and the Devil” was announced 
in the Bills of this day, but the indispo- 
sition of Mr. Elliston delayed it for 
nearly afortnight. We believe he was 
seriously ill, but the paragrahs on the 
subject which appeared in the Bills 
were truly absurd. It will scarcely 
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be credited hereafter that they con. 
tained a Bulletin, signed “ George 
Pearson, M. D.” announcing his 
progress towards convalescence. The 
great man doubtless imagined that 
the whole town was horror-struck 
with the idea of losing him. 


May Sth. King Lear — Shakspeare 
versus Harlequin, 
May 6th. bid—Devil to Pay. 
May 8th. IJbid—Shakspeare versus 
Harlequin. 
May 9th. I[bid— Modern Antiques. 
May 10th. Jbid— High Notions. 
May 11th. Soldier. 
Incledon, who played Dermot in 
the farce, was hissed. On his second 
entrance, he eame forward and made 
a speech, saying that he presumed his 
singing was disapproved of, but that 
he was so ill, he could “scarcely stand 
upon his legs.” How pitiable are 
these protracted exhibitions of infir- 
mity! It only excites our pity, when 
we see individuals who have never 
been able to provide for aught 
beyond the passing day, exposing 
themselves upon the stage in their 
second childhood! but, when we 
behold others, who have enjoyed op- 
portunities of amassing balf-a-dozen 
fortunes, incumbering the boards long 
after their powers of pleasing are 
fled, we shall use little ceremony about 


quoting the “ Solve, senescentem!”— 

“Cease, reverend fathers from your 
youthful sports! 

‘¢ Retire, before unfinish’d feats betray 

Your slackened nerves.” 


May 12th. King Lear -— Shakspeare 
versus Harlequin. 

May 13th. /bid—Hit or Miss. 

May 15th. Jbid— Lady and the Devil. 

May 16th. Devil’s Bridge—Ibid. 

May 17th. King Lear—TIbid. | 

May 18th. Huunted Tower — Ibid. 

May 19th.—King Lear—Ibid. 

May 20th. (Whitsun 
—Selections from “ Il Tancredi,” 
&c.— Battle Sinfonia.) 
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May 22nd. King Lear—Lady and 
the Devil. 

During the first act of the Farce, 
the wood-work adjvining the stage- 
lamps took fire, and excited some 
apprehensions amongst the audience. 
Miss Kelly and Gattie, who were on 
the stage at the time, attempted to 
put it out, but were unsuccessful ; 
and it was not extinguished till one 
of the servants of the Theatre came 
forward and poured a_ bucket of 
water upon it. 


May 23rd. King Lear —Lady and the 

Devil. 

May 24th. Way to Get Married— 

Lady and the Devil. 

May 25th. Hing Lear—Ibid. 
May 26th. Lhid—ITbid. 
May 27th. 1bid—ZJbid. 

This was “ the last night of the 
triumphant success of King Lear 
for a considerable period,” as the 
Bills informed us. The revival of 
the Tragedy has been attended with 
some eclat, but the outrageous and 
unprecedented) manner in which it 
has been puffed, is insulting to the 
town, and disgraceful to the Ma- 
nager. We are are not afraid to pit 
our assertion against Mr. Elliston’s ; 
and we declare, most decidedly and 
unequivocally, that, on several occa- 
sions, (previous to half-price) the 
house was not more than half-filled, 
when his Bills on the next day an- 
nounced that it had been crowded 
With beauty and fashion. Some 
changes have taken place in the cast 
of the piece since it was first per- 
formed, the principal of which is the 
transfer of Kent from Dowton to 
Pope. We recollect that the former 
gentieman last summer made a formal 
public announcement of his determi- 
nation never ‘again to enter the doors 
of Drury-Lane while Kean’s name 
Was printed in Capitals ;# how then 


* Vide Vol. 3. p. 216. 
Vol. LY. 


comes it that we find him retaining 
his situation, while the little man’s 
name every day greets our eyes in 
letters of an enormous size? Dowton 
has lately inserted in the Newspapers 
a letter from himself to Mr. Elliston, 
protesting against his own name being 
thus distinguished: why does he not 
extend his protest? We meant to 
have put Mr. Elliston’s various Puffs 
upon record, but they have so in- 
creased of late, that we are compelled 
to abandon our intention. Every 
day has produced a new one; an 
extra Bill has been circulated, con- 
sisting of one enormous Puff; and 
even the environs of London have 
been placarded; so that the first 
thing which salutes the traveller’s 
eyes, as he descends Highgate Hill, 
on his way to the Metropolis, is the 
intelligence that “ Kine Lear has 
been incredibly successful.’ Mr. 
Elliston, in short, has so completely 
“exhausted words, and then imagin’d 
new,” that “ panting scribes toil 
after him in vain.” We must there- 
fore refer our readers to the Bills 
themselves ; and lucky are they who, 
like ourselves, have preserved them, 
for in truth they are great curiosities. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


April 27th. Henri Quatre — Harle- 
quin and Cinderella. 

April 28th. Jbid—Review. 

April 29th. Ibid — Roland for an 
“Oliver. 

May 1st. Ibid—Harlequin and Cin- 
derella. 

May 2nd. Ibid — Love, Law, and 
Physic. 

May 3rd. Monrons; or, Tne Paan- 
Tom, (Ist. time)—Marriage of Fi- 
garo—Too Late for Dinner. 
Report assigns this piece to the 

pen of Mr. Shiel ; and adds, that it 

was originally a Tragedy in five acts, 
the heroine of which was to have 
EE 
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been played by Miss O‘Neill ; but, as 
no one could be found to supply ber 
place, the seventy-four was cut down 
to a frigate, or the five acts reduced 


incident upon which it is founded 


and the characters are distributed as 
follows :— 


to three, with the omission of the Ap pus Claudius ... aon 
principal female character. That oe, C. Kemble 


much of the interest of the piece Siccius Dentatus... Terry 


above the common mark of melo- 
dramatic dialogue ; and the story, 
though wild, deeply interesting. It 


The Play opens at the commence- 
ment of the Second Year of the 
Decemvirate, and comprises the 


Claudius Co 

should evaporate under such a pro- Numetorius 

4 cess, can surprise no one; but, we Viroini 
4 think it deserved a better fate than i Miss Foote 
\ it met with. The language was far 


was, bowever, very coolly received. 


May 4th. Henri Quatre—Husbands 
and Wives, 

May Sth. Antiquary— Montoni. 

May 6th. F/enri Quatre — Too Late 
for Dinner. 

May 8th. Jbid— Miller and his Men. 

May 9th. Jbid—Harlequin and Cin- 
derella. 

May 10th. Jvanhoe— Midas. 

May Ilth. Henri Quatre Ibid. 

May 12th. Comedy of Errors—Ma- 
nager iv Distress ---[bid. 

May 13th. 
Thieves. 
A Mr. Chippendale played Abel. 

He does not appear likciy to beceme 

much known or admired. 


Henri Quatre — Honest 


May 15th. 
derella. 

May 16th. /hid—Midas. 

May. 17th. Vireinius ; or, Tue 
BERATION OF Rome, (Ist. time)— 
flonest Thieves. 

This Tragedy is written by a Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, who, it appears, 
is of the same family as the celebrated 
Brinsley. Desert will not always 
secure the success ef a Drama; but, 
were the good-fortune of this piece 
to be as striking as its merits, it 
would exceed in popularity most of 
the Tragedies which have been pro- 
duced for some seasons past. The 
title will sufliciently point out the 


Lbid—Hariequin and Cin- 


transactions arising from the incur- 
sion of the A=qui and Volsci; the 
guilty passion with which Virginia 
inspires Appius; her seizure by 
Claudius ; her subsequent immolation, 
and the overthrow of the Decemviri. 
A tale of love is of course inter- 
woven with the story. Virginia is 
enamoured of /cilius, and is betrothed 
to him by ber father, but the com- 
mencement of the war delays their 
nuplials ; and, in the mean time, the 
detestable interference of Appius 
blights their prospects for ever.— 
This is a story whieh forcibly appeals 
to the best and purest feelings of 
human nature ; our love of liberty, 
of justice, of humanity ; our regard 
for virtuous love, and our detestation 
of tyranny, are powerfully interested 
throughout ; nor has the author, (in 
the first four acts,) weakened the 
eflect of his plot by the introduction 
of useless characters, or by any in- 
terpolation, save that of the love-stors 
already mentioned. Of the defective 
fifth act, we shall speak hereafter. 
The language is simple and natural, 
almost to a fault, for its familiarity 
sometimes borders upon the ludicrous; 
but a few figurative passages which 
are interspersed, present ideas of Do 
common beauty and delicacy. In 
short, we utter the honest dictates 
of our judgment, when we assert, 
that “ Virginius” is a composition 
which richly deserves to be encou- 
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raged by those who have really the 
genuine interests of the Drama at 
heart; and who now are afforded a 
fair opportunity of proving the sin- 
cerity of their professions, by doing 
justice to a composition which is 
worthy the better days of the Buglish 
Stage. 

Of the acting, too, we can speak 
in terms of almost unmingled com- 
mendation. Macready holds the 
foremost place in the piece, and 
claims our first attention. It will be 
allowed that we have never hesitated 
to do justice to this gentleman’s pre- 
ceding performances ; but, without 
abating one jot of the admiration 
with which we regard those attempts, 
we conlidently assert that his Virginius 
completely eclipses their brilliancy. 
The tender and indulgent father, the 
stern and inflexible patriot, and the 
constant friend—these various shades 
of the character were depicted with 
such intense and vivid skill, that the 
audience were perfectly enraptured. 
The seal is now set to his reputation 
as an actor of consummate ability ; 
nor can it be denied that by this last 
achievement he has shewn that he 
may even contend for the palm of 
pre-eminence with the mighty mas- 
ter of his art at the other house. 
We beseech such of our readers as 
have witnessed the play, to recal to 
their recollection Macready’s acting 
in the scene in which he draws froin 
Virginia the secret of her Jove ; that 


in which he betroths her to Zcilius ;~ 


that in which he receives the intel- 
ligence of her seizure by Claudius ; 
that in which he slays her at the 
Forum ; and that in which he tmmo- 
lates Appius. They who reinember 
these beautiful specimens of the art, 
Will, we are well assured, fully approve 
of the warmth of our encomiums. 
He was well seconded by Miss Foote. 
This young lady has become a far 
better actress than the insipidity and 
‘ameness of her early attempts gave 
Promise of ; and though the part of 
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Virginia does not call for the exercise 
of first-rate talent, Miss Foote by. 
her personation of it has done her- 
self great honour. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a more bewitch- 
ing portraiture of female delicacy 
and loveliness. CC. Kemble played 
feilius in a very masterly style, though. 
au hoarseness at times rendered his 
words almost unintelligible. He 
partially overcame it, however, in 
one scene, (that in which Claudius 
first’ prefers his claim to Virginia) 
and electrifies the house by his spi- 
rited style of acting. Terry, in the 
short part of Siecius, contributed 
materially to the success of the 
piece. The character of that hero 
is given with historical accuracy, but 
some of the daily censors bave dis- 
covered that the author has ixtro- 
duced it in imitation of Shakspeare’s 
Mencnius ; and the shallow critic in 
that duilest of all dull prints, “ The 
Times,” has assured his readers that 
“history sanctions the existence of 
no such person.” Thus it is that ig- 
norance prates, and is listened to by 
kindred ignorance, as anoracle. This 
gentleman is extremely fond of sport- 
ing scraps of Latin, which he picks 
up in the “ Dictionary of Quota- 
tiens ;” if he cau manage to construe 
a few passages in Livy, he will find 
that this Siecius Dentatus, to whose 
name he is so much a stranger, was 
one of the most remarkable person- 
ages of the Roman race.—We niust 
not omit ail mention of Abbott, Con- 
nor, and Mrs. Faucit, who filled their 
respective parts wilh great propriety ; 
in short, the whole of the characters 
were well supported. We were, 
however, sorry to abserve, that the 
vile affectation of transforming Rome 
into Rheum, was still retained by C. 
Kemble, and one or two others, after 
the fashion of John Kemble, that 
worst pattern of orthocpy that ever 
stepped upon a stage. The author 
in some measure countenanced this 
absurdity by a couplet in his Prologug 
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in which ‘seen Rome” and ‘* Green 
Room” were made to rhyme, in spite 
of reason. Macready and Terry dis- 
played their good sense by giving 
the o in Rome its due sound, witheut 
puling about Rheum and Rheumans. 

The greatest defect of the piece is 
the duration of the action after the 
death of Virginia and the subversion 
of the Decemvirate. With these 
Striking events the story appears 


-naturally toterminate ; but the author 


has tacked on a sort of after-action, 
in which Virginius gves mad, strangles 
Appius in prison, (cuntrary to the 
testimony of history,) and is at last 
restored to reason by beholding a vase 
of Virginia’s, closely resembling atea- 
urn, which Jcilius presents to his 
view. This appendage is unnecessary, 
and indeed hurtful to the effect of the 
piece, which, as we have observed, 
terminates naturally with the fall of 
the Decemviri. Moreover, the spec- 
tacle of a man strangled by a maniac 
is disgusting, and ought not to be ex- 
hibited, though the scene affords Ma- 
cready an opportunity of introducing 
some exquisite acting. 

The piece was received throughout 
with applause, and given out for the 
next evening, by Egerton, without the 
slightest opposition. The Prologue 
and Epilogue, delivered by Miss 
Bovth and Miss Brunton, were not 
very excellent. The latter was of a 
Serious cast; and thus, John Bull, 
who sat prepared to laugh heartily, 
was disappointed and somewhat vexed. 
These moralizing Epilogues are never 
relished; the experiment has been 
tried before, and without success. We 
learn from the newspapers that Mr. 
Knowles is the author of some other 
pieces, not quite so successful as this. 
At is added, that « Virginius” has 
been performed at Glasgow, where 
Macready personated the hero ; and 


that his recommendation caused it to 
be produced at Covent Garden. The 
“ Morning Herald” says, “ After the 
piece had passed the ordeal of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, the MS, 
was demanded for inspection ina high 
quarter, and returned with some pen- 
cil erasures.” We know not what has 
been expunged ; but, a few passages 
still remain, which were caught up by 
a small party on the first night, and 
applied tothe polities ofthe day ; par- 
ticularly an exclamation by Siccius, 
“The Decemviri bring themselves 
into contempt.” On the other hand, 
the tickleness and ingratitude of mobs 


are strikingly illustrated, and severely 
satirised. 


May 18th. Virginius— Midas. 

May 19th. [bid— Marriage of Figaro. 

May 20th. (Whitsun Eve—No Per- 
formance. ) 

May 22nd. Virginius—Tue Batne 
oF BotuweE Brie, (Ist. time.) 
This is another adaptation from 

the “ Tales of My Landlord,” and 

is as destitute of merit as need be,— 
the scenery and singing excepted. 

We trust our readers will excuse the 

little ceremony with which we treat 

these things, but we are almost in- 
dignant at being compelled to waste 
even a few words upon such a sub- 
ject. The process by which this 
species of drama is manufactured, is 
well understood. The principal 
incidents of the story are confusedly 
jumbled together—the language 1s 
clipped and tortured, till it assumes 
the form of dialogue—Mr. Farley, 

Mr. Bishop, and the scene-painters 

set to work—and the result of all this 

is a kind of non-descript raree-show, 
which exists about balf-a-dozen nights, 
and then quietly expires. Should it 

chance to enjoy a.longer existence, 

is solely owing to the effect of the 

music. It is, however, had policy !? 
the doers of such things to wait tll 
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the public curiosity about the original 
has abated. They should always do 
the job while the whole nation is 
employed in reading the story which 
is to be dramatized, and then they 
may pretty securely reckon upon an 
ephemeral popularity. In the present 
instance, the doer has trusted too 
much to the memories of the specta- 
tors; and as three parts of those 
who enter the theatre nightly, have 
totally forgotten the incidents of the 
Novel, the plot, which is very badly 
conducted, is quite unintelligible to 
them. The most amusing thing we 
saw in the piece was the last scene, 
which discovered Bothwell Bridge 
crowded with people; two or three 
pieces of cannon were brought on, 
and fired at the Bridge, and the whole 
assembly fell shrieking and sprawling 
into the water. 


May 23rd. —Henri Quatre— Bothwell 
Brigg. 

May 24th. Virginius—Jbid. 

May 25th. Antiquary—Zbid. 

May 26th. Virginius—Ibid. 

May 27th. Henri Quatre—Jbid. | 


CIRCUS. 


A new melo-drama has been brought 
out here, under the title of “* Edda, or 
the Hermit of Warkworth,” the pro- 
duction of Mr. Ball, of Norwich, au- 
thor of “ Bertha,” and other success- 
ful dramas. It is a very interesting 
composition; and the spectator will 
be pleased with seeing the skilful man- 
ner in which a well-known story has 
been dramatized. The excellent sce- 
hery adds greatly to the general effect ; 
and the acting of Watkins and Miss 
Taylor was perhaps never equalled at 
a Minor Theatre. “Valentine and 


Orson” is now performing with great 
eclat. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
(Plays published in April and May.) 


1. Aguilhar, a Tragedy, by Hel- 
laddison Tweddell, of Trinity Coll. 
Cambridge. 

2. Sappho, a Tragedy, translated 
from the German of Grillpareer, by 
— Bramsen, 

3. Henri Quatre, a Melodrama 
performed at the T.R. C.G.—By T 
Morton, Esq. 

4. Harold; or, the English King, 
a Tragedy, by Dyer Drew. 

do. The Comedies of Aristophanes, 
translated by T. Mitchell, A. M. late 
Fellow of Sydney Sussex Coll. Cam- 
bridge. 

6. Dion, a Tragedy, (new edi- 
tion) and the Naturalist, a Comedy ; 
with some Preliminary Remarks on 
Modern Poetry. By George Ambrose 
Rhodes, Esq. M.D. Fellow of Caius 
and Gonville College, Cambridge. 
l.yol. 8vo. 

7. The Fate of Calas, a Melodrama, 
by T. Dibdin, Esq. performed at the 
Surrey Theatre. 

8, Honour, a Comedy, by Thomas 
Cromwell, performed at the T.R. D.L. 
1819. 

9. Catherine de Medicis, a Trage- 
dy. Anon. 

10. The Battle of Bothwell Brigg, 
a Melodrama, performed at C. G. 

11. Shakspeare versus Harlequin, 
12mo. 

12. Sacred Dramas for Young Per- 
sons, 1 vol. 8vo. Anon. 


A Collection of the various Novels 
upon which Shakspeare has founded 
Plays, is preparing for the Press. 

A report has been circulated with 
great industry, that Mrs. Beecher 
has lost her sight; but, we are glad 
to find that it is quite devoid of truth. 
It appears that she is expected shortly 
to become a mother. 

Since the conflagration of the 
Birmingham Theatre, the Company 
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have been performing at a_ house, 
fitted up for the purpose, in Worcester 
Street. The building of the new 
Theatre is in progress, under the 
direction of Mr. Beazley, but has 
been somewhat retarded by an acci- 
dent which took place there on the 
evening of Wednesday, May 17th. It 
was caused by the breaking of what 
is called a cast-iron cradle, which 
brought down with it a large mass of 
brick-work. Eight men were severe- 
ly hurt, and one of them has siuce 
diced. 


The list of Baukrupts in the 
** London Gazette” of May 19th, 
included the names of “ Alexander 
Rae and William Earle, Jun. Pro- 
prietors of the East London 'Thea- 
tre, Dealers.’,—The house is adver- 
tised for sale, by Mr. Adamson, at 
the Auction Mart, on the 13th of June, 
ubless previously disposed of by 
private contract.” At the same time, 
the East London Gas Works, which 
were established by some previous 
proprietors of the Theatre, will be 
brought tothe hammer. Mrs. Goodall, 
formerly of Drury-Lane, and whose 
name occupied a conspicuous place 
in the Newspapers some six or seven 
years since, in the Farce of the 
“Jealous Husband,” played Mrs. 
Oakley in the “ Jealous Wife,” on 


the Ist of May, at the East London 
Theatre. 


On the 3rd. of May, at a Meeting 
of the Drury-Lane Proprietors, Mr. 
Alderman Wood was elected Auditor, 
in room of the late Mr. Hosier. ‘The 
Chairman (Mr. Calcraft) announced 
that every promise which had been 
made to the Proprietors, was realizing; 
that the Rent was most punctually 
paid by Mr. Elliston; and that his 
management was, in every respect, 
highly satisfactory. 


Mrs. Bartley played Hamlet, for 
her benefit, at New York, on the 29th 
of March.- Mr. B. was the Polonius 
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of the evening; and, after the Tra. 
gedy, regaled the Yankees with a 
recitation of the “ Comic Tale of 
‘Monsieur Tonson.” 


The Theatre at Philadelphia was 
totally destroyed by fire on the even. 
ing of the 2nd of April, together 
with several adjacent buildings. It 
was erected in 1792, at an expense 
of 135,000 Dollars, and covered an 
area of 150 feet by 90. The can- 
flagration is supposed to have been 
caused by incendiaries, as the house 
had been closed for several days pre- 
vious, and little or no fire was used 
there in the interim. 


A late “ Bath Herald” contained 
the following paragraph :—“ It will 
be remembered that, a few seasons 
since, there was a low comedian on 
the Bath Stage, of the name of 
Grosett, who, we hear, has recently, 
by the death of a distant relation, 
come into the possession of landed 
property in Scotland, to the amount 
of, at least, £7,000 per Annum. 


During a late performauce of “ The 
Miller and his Men” at the Carnar- 
von Theatre, as the actor who per- 
sonaled Grindog’ was throwing off 
his cloak, it became entangled with 
the trigger of one of his pistols, 
which went off, and the wadding en- 
tered his body. Faint hopes are 
entertained of his survival. 


The Third Annual Dinner of the 
Drury-Lane Theatrical Fund took 
place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on the 20th of May, the Duke 
of York in the Chair. The attend- 
ance was not very numerous, but 
upwards of £1,200 was collected. 
Amongst the Donations transmitted 
were, 100 guineas from the King, 
£100 from Mr. Soane, Sen. and £50 
from Mrs. Coutts. Messrs. Kean 
and Elliston favoured the company 
with speeches, which might be bear- 
able after dinner, but we shall not 
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pore our readers with a repetition of 
rau the performance of “The 
Horatii and Curatii’’ at the Coburg 
Theatre on the 19th of May, Mr. 
Bradley, ina sword-combat with Mr. 
T. Cooke, unluckily received a very 
severe cut across his nose, nearly a 
quarter of an inch deep. The acci- 
dent bas much disfigured his face 
for a time. 


Macready, with a degree of sound 
taste which did him honour, adver- 
tised “ King Lear,” from the genuine 
text of Shakspeare, for his benelit on 
the 9th of June. We are, however, 
sorry to find that he bas since been 
induced, “in compliance with many 
applications,” to substitute “ Mac- 
beth.” 


Mrs. Renaud, formerly Mrs. Powell, 
took a benefit at the Edinburgh The- 
atre on the 22nd of May. 


The following Address accompa- 
nied the Snufl-box presented to Mr. 
Hamblin by Mr. Elliston, (Vide p.181.) 
A Small Token of Remembrance 
for the anxious aud effective exertions 
of Ma. HamBuin, yesterday evening, 
is presented by Mr. Exviiston to bim, 
With bis best wishes for his increasing 
advancement in his profession, and 
the offer of Mr. ExLiisron’s earnest 
endeavours, by his humble patronage, 
lu promote that advancement.” 

T.R. D.L. 
April 8th, 1820. 


“The Man of the World” and 
“ The Review” were bespoken at- 


Durham by the gentlemen of the 
Grammar-School, on the 10th of May. 
Hf. Johnston played Sir Pertinaz. 
During the Farce, some villain threw 
several bullets on the Stage, whilst 
two of the actresses were performing. 
This put a stop to the piece; and 
Mr. Faulkner, coming forward, 
oflered a reward of £5 for the ap- 
prehension of the offender, who, 
however, was not secured. 


A company of amateurs commenced 
a series of weekly performances at 
the Minor Theatre, Catherine Street, 
on the llth of May. 


Deatn. At Doncaster, on the 
26th of April, aged 69, Major Edward 
Topham, formerly editor of the 
paper called “ The World.” He 
also wrote four forgotten dramatic 
pieces, various Prologues and Epi- 
logues, a Life of John Elwes, the 
Miser, and various other things. 
During the latter part of his life, he 


‘was an active magistrate in York- 


shire. 


Miss Boyce took a benefit at the 
Hlaymarket on the 22nd of May. 
The performances were “ The School 
for Scandal” and the “ Devil to Pay,” 
tie principal parts in which were 
sustained by some of the Drury-Lane 
Company. A paragraph at the head of 
the Bills stated that Miss B. had 
been for some time prevented from 
pursuing her profession, by illness, 
and was consequently much distressed. 


II 


siscellancous Articles. 


WINDOW AUTHORS. 


€ 
Small wits on glass their verses write, 
Rend’ring that dull, which once was bright.” 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Str,—As it seems to be probable, 
trom the nature of your work, that it 
Cireulates principally among the young 
bucks and rake-hell dogs of the day ; 


and as it is tlfose gentry who are 
the principal causes of the nuisance 
of which L am about to complain; I 
choose to give vent to my spleen in 
the columns of the BairisH Stace ; 
hoping that my letter may be perused 
by some of the aforesaid youngsters, 
and by possibility induce them to 
refrain from offending for the future. 
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iain ‘ I am, sir, what is termed “a middle- not a bench in Kensington Gardens 
aged man,” or “a manof acertain nora blind wall in the metropolis bat 
* ; age,” i.e. seventy; but, in spite of — is disgraced by them. Seriously Sir 
| 7 my years, thanks to temperance and sg 


this isa great annoyance. | sincere. 


- 


| my parents, I am blessed with as hale 


and hardy a constitution as one of 
the Patriarehs. Exercise, also, has 
contributed in a great measure to 
parry the approaches of disease ; and 
as I possess a pretty comfortable for- 
tune, I generally, in the revolution 
of a year, visit most of the principal 
towns in the island. In these pere- 
grinations I am constantly accom- 
panied by my three unmarried daugh- 
ters; fine, buxom, blooming girls, 
Mr. Editor; full-grown, and ripe 
for matrimony; and the design of 
this communication is to call your 
attention te a vile annoyance, whieh 
all modest women who visit an inn, 
or a boarding-house, are unavoidably 
subjected to: L mean the indelicate, 
nauseous, beastly, and blasphemous 
scrawls, which constantly distigure the 
windows of such places ; and which 
it is impossible for them to avoid 
noticing. No longer ago than yes- 
terday, sir, upon our entering the 
parlour of the King’s Head, at this 
place, I observed my youngest daugh- 
ter peruse some writing on the window, 
and immediately turn away, much 
confused, and as red as fire. Ex- 
amining the pane, when she had 
quilted the room, a few minutes after, 
I found that it was inscribed with a 
very emphatic and significant mono- 
syllable. But, this is modesty itself, 
compared with the free manner in 
which some gentlemen record their 
sentiments on these brittle materials ; 
I have seen couplets upon inn-win- 
dows, which ought never to have 
strayed beyond the pages of “ The 
Frisky Songster ;” and illustrated by 
such sketches of the Great Plenipo- 
tertiary, and others of his kidney, as 
would have done honour to the genius 
of Aretine himself. Nor are these 
abominations confined to windows ; 


ly wish that you would take up the 
subject, and convince the boobies 
who thus employ their diamond rings, 
that bestiality is not wit; and that 
though in a smart epigram or satire 
we sometimes pardon a little smutti- 
ness, for the sake of the wit which 
accompanies it, there is nothing to 
be said in defence of the ill-bred Jout 
who merely blurts out that “Jenny 
Wilkins has the finest thighs of any 
gir) in England;” or, favours his 
readers with such delicate informa- 
tion and rhyme as, “ Above the knee 
best pleases me.” Occasionally, ’tis 
true, we do meet with sume tolerable 
specimens upon windows ; and in the 
course of my wanderings, I have 
selected some of these from the mass 
of filth and stupidity which enviroved 
them. It may perhaps not be un- 
pleasing to your readers, if 1 subjoin 
a few specimens :— 


On a Window, at the New London Inn, 
Exeter.—* To Bailey, the Writing 
Master, who has lost his right arm.” 


Though fate hath thee of thy right 
hand bereft, 

Right well thou writest with the hand 
that’s left. 


On a Wall, at the Public-house, Sen- 
nan, Cornwall,* under much com- 
mon-place trash. 


Tis strange that on these white walls 
writing 

Is what the world takes such delight 
in. 

Vet / am guilty of the same, 

'Fhough not dispos’d to add my name; 

But as I am somewhat of a poet, 

I think ’tis right to let you know 

The weather’s fine; the ways @ 
pleasant ; 

Adieu! and so, no more at presen 


* This house stands near the ne 
End. On approaching it = 
‘ou behold on the sign, “ T 


ide 

on in England.”—On the other sit” 

is inscribed, “The Last Inn in Eng 
land.” 
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indow, at the Angel 


‘ t this place, 
ones kiss’d her Grace, 


they lay face to face. 
While this he was doirg, 
The maid I was wooing ; 
She did like her lady, 
But made me a daddy. 


At the same place. 


Sally Stockwell is the prettiest girl in 


England; 
I should like to play a game with her, 
single-hand. 


At the White Hart, Braintree, Essex. 


Distrust and darkness of a future 


state, 

Make poor mankind so fearful of 
their fate; 

Death in itselfis nothing; but, we fear 

To be we know not what, we know 
not where. 


At a Boarding House, Lyme Regis, 


orsetshire. 


“Nay! pr’ythee, dear Tom, ne’er 
rave thus and curse; 

“ Remember, you took me ‘ for better, 
for worse.’ 

know it, Thomas;” but 
then, Madam, look you, 

“ You prove, upon trial, much worse 
than I took you.” 


After all, the inscription which 
pleased me best, because it best ex- 
pressed my own sentiments, fell under 
my notice in a Temple dedicated to 
Cloacina, al the White Hart Inn, 
Salisbury. Many previous scribblers 
had been exercising their pencils, and 
were thus severely rebuked by an in- 
dignant visitor :-— 


Curse your writing! — 
Mind your 


Should the above appear in your 
work, I shall perhaps trouble you 
With more. In the mean time, I beg 
leave to hint to some of the needy 
Grub Street compilers about town, 
that a small collection of such 
effusions, well selected, and publish- 
ed under a taking title, would no 
doubt prove a saleable article. I 


shall be happy to furnish any one who 
Vol. 
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may undertake the work, with such 
materials as are in my possession. 
Coventry, Monday Evening. senex. 


ACTRESSES. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir—I stumbled lately, in a peri- 
odical publication, upon a “ Theatri- 
cal Scale of Merit,” (drawn up, I 
believe, by a gentlemen who occasion- 
ally coutributes to your work,) in 
which the various degrees of talent, 
&e. possessed by the performers of 
the day, were estimated and con- 
trasted by the means of figures. The 
idea pleased me ; and, upon the same 
principle, I have endeavoured to 
shew how near the several actresses 
now on the Stage, approach to per- 
fection in certain attributes of beauty 
and qualifications for their profession. 
These I have classed under the heads 
of Figure, Complexion, Voice, Ani- 
mation, Expression, and General Ap- 
peurance. The point of perfection, 
in each particular, I have fixed at 
20; and have impartially set down 
the comparative numbers and grada- 
tions which, according to the best of 
my judgment, appear to appertain to 
the ladies in question. Exceptions 
to my Scale will of course be made 
by every gentleman who may honour 
it with his attention; and as for 
those it relates to, there can be little 
doubt that each of them would place 
20 against her own name, in all the 
columns. I must confess that, with 
regard to the article of Complezion, 
I have formed my estimate somewhat 
at random, as I have not the satisfac- 
tion of knowing any of the ladies, 
except as actresses; and I am not 
now to learn that, off the Stage, they 
frequently present a woful contrast 
to their appearance when upon it. 
However, I have done my best. 
Moreover, the Column of Voices must 
be understood to relate only to 
speaking and not to singing voices. 

F F 
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mf 6 
Edwin ..... 4 
Robinson 12 
Miss Beaumont ............ 
10 
| 15 
Matthews .......... 
Stephens ............00. 8 
12 

1 humbly implore such of the 


ladies as may think themselves un- 
fairly rated in the foregoing scale, 
not to be inexorably angry; but to 
favour me with a private audience at 
my apartments in the white corner 
house, Soho Square, when I may per- 
chance see reason to form a more 
favourable opinion of them.  Cer- 
tainly there are some fine creatures 
in my list. Look at Miss Foote, for 
instance—though Pm not very rich, 
as the old song runs,— 


“* Pd crowns resign to call her mine.” 


Then there’s Mrs. Mardyn, to whom 
I would say, with Kit Marlowe, 


} “* Come, live with me, and be my love,” 

i* ' did I think she would accept the in- 

oa vitation. Mrs. West, too, is a nicish 


woman ; but, ts too fond of looking 
cross and whining. I should quote 
ie Ben Jonson to her— 


| * Leave a kiss within the glass, 
* And Pil not ask for whine.” 


But, above all the rest, give me 
Mrs. Robinson. What a face! 


“Tis beauty truly blent, whose red 
; and white 


“oN ature’s own lib’ral hand with eun- 
ming mix’d.” 


Figure. Voice, preson 
15 19 16 
6 8 16 12 6 
2 4 2 0 
6 10 12 8 6 
6 10 16 12 6 
12 8 0 6 14 
18 15 14 14 20 
15 10 8 g 15 
20 18 10 12 20 
16 8 8 
15 10 0 0 14 
10 10 15 12 9 
18 15 16 14 16 
18 10 6 6 20 
2 18 20 20 12 
5 2 2 
14 12 0 0 15 
16 14 10 9 16 


And then her voice! stealing upon 
the ear in such exquisitely tender and 
melodious tones, “ like ev’ning music 
down a wooded lake.” Her Desde- 
mona was to me one of the most de- 
lightful treats I ever enjoyed ; many 
have doubtless played the character 
betier, i.e. with more stage-trick 
and effect, but no one that I have 
seen, ever gave me so satisfactory an 
idea of ‘‘the yentle lady married to 
the Moor.” I am, however, running 
into a strange sort of digression, and 
boring you with my “loose thoughts” 
upon things which I have no business 
with :-— 

“ Lips that I never kiss’d, and never 

shall,” 

as that satirical rogue Peter Pindar 
said ; but Mrs. Robinson is the god- 
dess of my idolatry, and I could net 
forbear letting you know it:— 


‘© White she is as lily of June, 

“ And beauteous as the silver moon, 

‘“ When out of sight the clouds are 
driven, 

‘¢ And she is left alone in heaven: 

“ Or, like aship, some gentle day, 

In sunshine sailing faraway; 

A gallant ship, that hath the plain 

“ Of ocean for ber own domain. 


When you have printed this letter 
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in your work, which, by the by, is 
egregiously amusing, and deserves 
encouragement, I shall trouble you 
again. Meanwhile, my old boy, 
{ remain 

A GALLOPING RANDY DANDY, 0. 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
No. I. 


Lewis THEOBALD. time 
ago, I picked up at a bookstail, an 
vdd volume of the worthless edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, —pub- 
lished in 1711:—worthless, as far as 
regards the text; but curious on ac- 
count of the plates it contains, which 
are supposed to represent pretty cor- 
rectly the Stage-Costume, &e. of that 
period. The volume [ purchased, 
contains various marginal annotations 
and corrections, to which are aflixed 
the initials L. 'T.; and many of them 
display much critieal acumen and in- 
genuity. For along time, I was un- 
able to conjecture to whom the credit 
of these Notes ought to be attributed, 
for it had entirely escaped my recol- 
lection that Lewis ‘Theobald was once 
engaged in commenting upon Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; bat, opening a 
volume of Weber’s editiou, the other 
day, I found that for some years pre- 
vious to his death he bad employed 
himself in writing Notes for that 
purpose, which at his decease fell 
into the hands of Messrs. Sympson 
aud Seward, who published the edi- 
tionof 1750, This at once explained 
to me who was the author of (he M.S, 
remarks in the Vol. above mentioned ; 
and, upon looking farther inio the 
matter, E find that Theobald has been 
shamefully defrauded of his fair fame 
by the Joint editors of 1750. Phe 
lost ingenious and lucky ef his emen- 
dations have been appropriated by 
them, and published as their own ; 


Whilst Weber, who had no means of 
detecting the cheat, has helped to 
perpetuate the wrong, by affixing to 


every restoration of the text which 
these gentlemen have stolen from 
Theobald, some such notice as “The 
correction was made in 1750;” or 
“ Messrs. Sympson and Seward pro- 
pose to read thus.” 

To say one word more upon the 
{io use the mildest epithet) dis- 
ingenuous conduct of the editors of 
1750 must be quite veedless ; but, 
this exposition of their knavery seemed 
to me to be due to the memory ofa 
man who was unjustly reviled during 
his lifetime, and has never been al- 
lowed bis due share of reputation 
since his decease. Theobald, 7tis 
true, was not a writer of first-rate 
ability ; but he was by no means the 
biundering blockhead Pope repre- 
sented him to be; though the wit of 
the “Dunciad,” as in the case of 
Cibber, has led too many to believe so. 


Burton Street. DANGLE, JUN. 


¥%* The 1711 edition consists of 
Seven Volumes. Could the remain- 
ing Six of Yheobald’s copy be met 
with, some farther light would doubt- 
less be thrown upon the ingenuity of 
Messrs. Sympson and Seward. ‘The 
person of whom wy volume was pur- 
chased, could not (or would not) give 
me any account of the manner in 
which he became possessed of it 

his was in Field Lane. Bookworms 
find their way into strange 
vay dirty places. 


Mrs. JORDAN. 

T'o the Editor of ihe British Stage. 

Sin, --Though the Memoir of Mrs. 
Jordan, given in your last uamber, 
was far more sutistactory than any- 
thing of thé kind T had previously 
perused, it still was defective iu some 
particulars, which you doubtless will 
be glad to have supplied. 

Captain Bland, her father, thougl 
2 man of prepossessing appearance, 
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was totally devoid of humanity and 
honour. After he had lived with his 
wife for several years, and she had 
borne him nine children, he readily 
acceded to the desigus of his father, 
Dr. Bland, a Civilian of Dublin, who 
procured the marriage to be annulled, 
under the dishonourable plea that it 
had been entered into, during the 
minority of his son. Captain B. im- 
mediately afterwards was united to a 
woman of large fortune. 

It is very true that Daly obtained 
possession of Mrs. J’s. person; but, 
whether it was contrary to her in- 
clination, as has been generally as- 
serted, I cannot pretend to say. Pro- 
bably it was not, for their intercourse 
produced a daughter, born shortly 
after her engagement by Wilkinson. 
This was the pregnant reason, which, 
as you hint, occasioned her assuming 
the title of Mrs. Jordan. Thecause 
of ber choosing so awkward a name 
is unknown ; for it is unnecessary to 
say that the idle stories upon this 
point, which have appeared in sundry 
compilations, are totally devoid of 
truth. Perhaps she adopted the first 
name that occurred to her; but the 
election was certainly an unfortunate 
one; and, after her removalto London 
gave rise to many obvious puns, little 
remarkable for wit or delicacy. 

During her continuance at the 
York Theatre, she made a conquest 
of Mr. George Inchbald, (son-in-law 
to the celebrated Mrs. I.) who was 
a member of the same company. A 
match was agreed upon; and, at the 
period of her quitting Yorkshire for 
London, was on the point of being 
concluded. Mr. Inchbald, ueverthe- 
less, prudently resolved to defer the 
ceremony, until he could ascertain 
whether his fair one was likely to be 
admired in London ; and her success 
exceeding his most sanguine expec- 
tations, he hastened after her, to claim 
the performance of her promise. His 
reception, however, was extremely 


mortifying ; for, on reminding the 
lady of her engagement, she replied 
“That he would always be welcome 
toa knife and fork ; but, that nothi 
farther must be thought of." —So, at 
least, the story goes; and who will 
say that the careful lover deserved 
any other reply ? 

You notice the fact of her Salary 
having been doubled, and afterwards 
trebled, by the managers, upon her 
proving so attractive; and many 
persons may hence be led to form 
very extravagant and erroneous no. 
tions of their profuse generosity. The 
fact, however, is that she was origi- 
nally engaged at £4 per week only; 
so that her trebled salary amounted 
to no very enormous sum; and even 
this was “wrung from them by la- 
boursome petition.” She, however, 
was granted two bencfits during her 
first season ; and was presented with 
a weighty purse by the Club at 
Brooks’s. 

During her connection with Ford, 
by whom she had four children, her 
conduct towards hin was faithful and 
exemplary, insomuch that he promised 
to make her his wife. While, bow- 
ever, he delayed to perform his pro- 
mise, the Duke of Clarence made her 
the most splendid proposals, provided 
she would live with him. These offers 
she communicated to Ford, at the 
same time urging him to keep his 
word, by “ making an bonest woman 
of her.” He demurred, and at length 
gave her a decisive refusal. The 
consequence was, that after living 
with him nearly seven years, she ac- 
cepted the Duke’s offer, observing, 
“ That if she was doomed to remain 
a mistress, justice towards herself, 8s 
well as her family, demanded that she 
do the best she could for herself.” 

Of the severity of your strictures 
on him who deserted Mrs. J. im her 
utmost need, I heartily approve, Tee 
period which elapsed between the 
termination of her engagement 
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Covent Garden, in 1814, and her 
death in France, in 1816,¥ was prin- 
cipally occupied by her in drawing a 
scanty and precarious existence from 
the exertion of her talents amongst 
such Provincial Companies as were 
willing to engage her. The first 
tine 1 saw this enchanting woman 
was at the Theatre Royal, in Drury- 
Lane; in the flower of her age, in 
the meridian of her talents, and the 
idol of the town. This was “ in my 
hot youth, when George the Third 
was King ;” and never can the de- 
light which I then experienced in 
witnessing her, be effaced from my 
memory. The last time I saw her 
was at the Margate Theatre, in the 
summer of 1815, attempting to amuse 
the “ fat and greasy citizens,” with 
those performances which once had 
ministered delight to “ princes and 
rulers of the people.’ The charm, 
however, had vanished ; the bewitch- 
ing, frank, unrestrained, and joyous 
manner of ber better days, was gone ; 
and it was evident that her spirits, 
jaded, harrassed, and subdued, would 
no longer permit her to assume even 
the appearance of gaiety. She never 
I believe appeared in public again. 

Chatham Place, 
May 10th, 1820, 


FURIOBO. 


THE COMMON-PLACE- BOOK, 
No. 9. 


CHocotate. One of the rarest 
books in existence, is entitled, “‘ Dis- 
patatio Medico-diztetica, de aére, et 
esculentis, nec-von de pola,” by J. 
F. Rauch, 4to. 1622. This work 
treats of the properties of Chocolate, 
‘san inflamer of the passions ; and 


* Mrs. J. died Jul . 

y Sth; and She- 
sean, July sth. Was it not singular 
should our first comic 

ee our best comic writ 
Within a day or two of each ier? i 
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warmly inforces the propriety of for- 
bidding Monks to drink it: adding, 
that, if such an interdiction bad ex- 
isted, the scandal with which that 
order has been branded, might have 
proved more groundless. This work 
is @ rara avis, which is but seldom 
caught, even by the most indefatigable 
of the virtuosi, in uncommon li- 
braries. It is indebted for its scarcity 
to an equally singular and ridiculous 
circumstance. The Monks, fearful 
of losing their characters, or, what, 
perhaps, was dearer to them, their 
chocolate, were so diligent in sup- 
pressing every copy, thal the con- 
noisseurs reckon but five in Europe. 


Punctuation. A tradesman in 
Newgate Street, who has recently lost 
his wife, was consulting a friend the 
other day upon the subject of an 
inscription to be placed upon her 
tombstone. The friend asked him 
what he thought of a passage from 
Scriplure, ‘‘ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away :—blessed be 
the name of the Lord!”—“ I think 
it will do very well,” replied the dis- 
consolate widower; “ but it would 
nevertheless express my sentiments 
still more correctly, were a slight 
change made in the punctuation, after 
the following manner,—‘ The Lord 
gave. — Aud the Lord hath takeu 
away, blessed he the name of the 
Lord !? ” 


Quin, a short time before hisdeath, 
was at an auction of pictures, when 
old General Guise came into the 
room. “ There’s General Guise,” 
said a person to Quin; “ how very 
ill he looks.”—‘‘ Guise, Sir!” says 
Quin, “ youre mistaken; he has 
been dead these two years.” Nay,” 
says the other, “ believe your own 
eyes; there he is.” At this, Quin 


put on his spectacles, and after view- 
ing bim for some time, from head to 
foot, exclaimed, “ Why, yes, Sir, I 
am right enough ; he has been dead 
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these two years, and has now ouly 
got a day-rule to see the pictures.” 


Mas. Benn. In 1688, when the 
pregnancy of James the Second’s 
Queen was announced, this lady pub- 
lished a pamphlet upon the occasion, 
entitled, “ A Congratulatory Poem to 
Iler Most Sacred Majesty, on the 
Universal Hopes of all Loyal Persons 
for a Prince of Wales.” It con- 
cluded with the following lines, ad- 
dressed to the King :— 


“From the tenour of your life, 
Lis plain 

“ You will, you shall, and must for 
ever reign.” 

Considering that, but a few months 
after, James was driven from the 
throne by his indignant subjects, it 
must be allowed that the old union of 
poet and prophet was not partaken 
of by the ingenious Aphra Behn. 


Acting. A country Manager lately 
undertook to drag a heavy gig seven 
miles in three hours, for five guineas. 
lic performed his part twenty minutes 
within the limited time, and is said 
to have evinced more energy of cha- 
racter and strengih of acting than 
his audience in general gave him 
credit for ; proving, to the satisfac- 
tion of all beholders, that he was well 
calculated to draw. 


Ambiguous Notice. The following 
morceau is literally copied from a 
board, stuck up in a garden in York- 
shire. Whether it be to encourage 
or prevent trespasses, the reader must 
determine.—“ NOTISE is here by 
Given Who Ever breaks the pails or 
Edgs in this Lain on Conviction shall 
Receve a Rewarde of Two Guinxas.” 


AMERICAN FrEFpom. In a long 
account, in an American Paper, of a 
Negro who died in Pennsylvania, at 
the age of 116, it is mentioned that 
when she arrived at 96, her master 


kindly excused her from her usual 
Jabour ! 


Wish. “A Young Wi. 
dow, who has suckled her first child 
for six months, wishes for another 
child :” So says an advertisement in 
a late “ Morning Post.” It is to be 
hoped that some kind-hearted gentle. 
man has taken the poor young widow's 
pitiable case into consideration, and 
tendered his assistance towards the 
accomplishment of her wishes. 


Dirr. St. Pierre, ina 
letter inserted in the Moniteur, a few 
years ago, complained of the neglect 
with which the French Marine was 
formerly treated. As an instauce of 
this, he stated, that in a ship of war, 
in which he once sailed, a horse’s 
foot was found among the salted pro. 
visions ; and, lest it should by any 
chance be mistaken, it still bad at- 
tached to it the iron shoe. 


Accommopation. The following 
advertisement is copied from the Alez- 
andria Daily Advertiser :—“ Those 
persons who have been in the habit 
of stealing my fence for a considerable 
time past, are respectlully informed, 
if equally agreeable to them, it will 
be mere convenient for me, if they 
steal my wood, and leave the fence 
for the present—and as it may be 
aliended with some little inconve- 
hience getting over the palings, the 
gate is left unfastened for their ac- 
coumodation.—S. Swirt.” 


Taxation. When Lord Castlereagh - 
was once at Drury-Lane Theatre, @ 
gentleman standing up frequently, 
see, for the first time, the Minister, 
was very troublesome to those who 
sat next to him. He was at length 
pulled down by one of them, who 
exclaimed, “ Don’t look at him, oF 
he'll tax you!” He remained quiet 
for the rest of the evening. 


DON JUAN- 
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erse. 


Stanzas, wrilten at Sun-set. 


This is the hour when mem’ry wakes 
Visions of joy that could not last; 
This is the hour when fancy takes 
A survey of the past! 


She brings before the pensive mind, 
The hallow’d scenes of carlier 
years ; 
Friends, who have long since been 
consign’d 
To silence, and to tears! 


“The few we lik’d--the one we 
lov’d,” 
(A sacred band!) come stealing 
on ; 
And many a form far hence remov’d, 
And many a pleasure gone! 


Friendships, that now in death are 
hush’d, 
And young Aflection’s broken 
chain, 
And hones that fate too early crush’d, 
In memory live again! 


As fade the purple gleams of day, 
We muse on hopes as quickly 
flown : 


Tint after tint they died away, 
Till all at last were gone! 


This is the hour when fancy wreathes 

Her spells round joys that could 
not last ; | 

This is the hour when mem’ry breathes 
A sigh for pleasures past! 


SAPPHO, JUN. 
May-day!!! 1820! 


Such Things Were. 


Time flies; when he should linger 
most ; 

The brightest joys are soonest lost ; 

And swiftly pass the hours away, 


When friends are near, and hearts 
are gay. 


The fairest scene that mirth can 
bring, 

Adds a new feather to his wing ; 

And when his path is mark’d with 
care, 

We say in sorrow,—“ Such things 
were.” 


In happy hours, we often say— 

“In scenes like these we must be 
gay 

But, if we lose one valued friend, 

Our feelings change, our pleasures 
end: 

We mourn the looks, so truly dear ; 

We miss the voice we us’d to hear; 

The scene is chang’d, and_ sadly 
there 

We must remember—-“ Such things 
were.” 


In ev’ry path we seek alone, 
We sadly sigh for something gone ; 
In ew’ry walk some spot is seen 
Where that lost friend has lately 
been : 
In ev’ry song, in ev’ry dance, 
We miss a tone, a step, a glance; 
We think of joys we us’d to share, 
And say in sorrow—“ Such things 
were.” 
THOMAS. 


Stanzas, in the Modern Style. 


“Where shall I go for ease?” my 
eye-balls burn ; 
Erect upon my head appears each 
hair ; 
From songs and drinking, surfeited, I 
turn ; 
All, all too weak to cure my fell 
despair. 


No more can tragedy or farce de- 
light ; 

I laugh with Kean, and with Gri- 
maldi weep ; 
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Tho’ I to Drury-Lane repair each 
night, 
Not Gattie’s self can lull my eyes 
to sleep. 


Music no more can elevate my heart, 
Nor mitigate the griefs that on me 


prey 5 
No more can Brabam’s eflorts joy 
impart, 
But various sorrows to my soul 
convey. 


Mourn, Nature, mourn! the mighty 
loss deplore, 
With pitying sighs and clegiac 
woe! 
Ye Dandyzettes, delight in dress no 
more, 
But let your eyes in torrents over- 
flow! 


Ye warbling clroristers of yonder 
grove, 
No more exert your soft harmoni- 
ous lay ; 
No more with graceful trill express 
your love, 
Nor hail the lustre of the new-born 
day ! 


Cease, cease, ye spouting cataracts 
to roar! 
Ye vast, stupendous rocks, all 
Nature’s pride, 
Above the clouds erect your heads no 
more ! 


Ye murm’ring streams, for ever 
cease to glide! 


Let all the works of Nature die 


away, 
And nought but desolation stalk 
around ! 
Let noble structures in their prime 
decay, 
And venom’d serpents cover all 
the ground ! 
Let yonder heav’nly slow-revolving 
spheres, 
No more, in due rotation, dully 
roll : 


Ye low’ring clouds, dissolve in dewy 


tears, 
And sympathise with my distracted 
soul! 
Ye forked light’nings, burst upon my 
° head, 
For nought but death can give my 
pain relief! 
Ye rapid thunder-bolts, strike nature 
dead, 
For—Kate has lost her artificial 
teeth ! 


LUCIUS TANRARABOBUS. 


Evening Dress. 


In an evening dress, the nymphs 
now-a-days, 
Scarce an atom of dress on them 
leave ; 
Nor blame them—for what is an 
evening dress, 
But a dress that is fit for an Eve? 


Epigram. 


Meeting a ragged rogue, I said, 

“Your coat is out at elbons, Ned.” 

“ You're wrong, (quoth Ned,) for, 
pr’ythee note, 

“ It is my elbows out at coat.” 


A Provincial Colloguy. 


The Reverend Pastor's wile of 
Leicester town, 

Had worn six months the same buf 
muslin : 

At length, a friend just begg’d she'd 
give a reason 

For sticking to one thing for such 
season. 

“Pll give (she said) a reason good 
enough, 

“The Parson says he likes me best— 
in buff.” 
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